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Accounting these as guides, what should the folk but stray and miss the road?
Alack, the Siifis fill the mosques with horrid howls and yells alone;
Ah,  where the litanies and chants, and where the whispered call on God?
The hypocrites now hold the earth, they deem the whole world is their spoil;
But yet in many a nook concealed there bideth still a saint of God.

The poet proceeds to ask where there is now any murshid
or spiritual guide like his own master Muhitf who used to
teach and advise without demanding any fee, and whose
abode is now in Paradise. He himself is but as a drop com-
pared to that boundless Ocean (his teacher) to whom all the
mysteries of God were revealed; he had been blind, but his
teacher had opened his eyes and taught him to distinguish
black from white. He goes on to say that he is by origin
an ojaq oghli (probably, the son of a janissary), * and that
the land of Qonya is his birthplace; the dust of the Mevlana's
country is therefore in his nature, and his soul has from all
eternity been a medium for the manifestation of Allah. Is
it strange, then, if > through the science of onomancy the
secret things of God should be known to him? The friends
of God who are resigned and contented are independent of
all men; Kings can neither abase nor exalt them. How then
should he fear Pasha or Agha, whose only wish in either
world is the good will of God? The poem winds up with a
hopelessly corrupt passage about the Sultan and the Crimea,
and in the last couplet the writer mentions his own name
as Uveysi.

The Sheykh Helvaji-zade Mahmud of Scutari, known in
the literary history of Turkey under his makhlas of Huda'f
is reckoned as one of the most brilliant of the avowedly
mystic poets of the Classic Period. Born at Sivri-Hisar about
the middle of the sixteenth century, he began his career,

1 Compare p. 211